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THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1916. 


THE BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. By A. de Morgan. 
Second edition, edited by D. E. Smith. Two 
volumes. Vol. i., pp. viii + 402; vol. ii., pp. 
387. (Chicago and London : The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1915.) Price 30.S. net. 

HIS is not the first time the Open Court Co. 
has deserved grateful thanks for under¬ 
taking a reprint of a rare work, although they 
will probably make no profit out of it. The editor, 
well known as a writer on the history and teach¬ 
ing of mathematics, has laid down for himself 
an excellent plan, namely, to preserve the text 
intact, except where mistakes could be corrected 
with certainty; to indicate clearly the authorship 
of every addition or alteration; to add catchlines 
to break up the text; and to give notes for the 
information, not only of mathematicians, but of 
those who treasure the “ Budget ” as a literary 
work of art, and who, even when well-read, may be 
puzzled by the numerous quotations and allusions 
in which De Morgan delights. To produce an 
annotated edition of this kind is a very difficult 
task; it would require another De Morgan to 
perform it to perfection, and we thank Prof. Smith 
for what he has done, without dwelling ungraci¬ 
ously upon what he has omitted, or blundered in 
trying to do. 

First of all we may say that the biographical 
notes are abundant (too much so, some may 
think); so far as they refer to mathematical 
writers, they are generally appropriate, and so far 
as we have tested, are accurate. To end up a 
ten-line note on Rowan Hamilton with the sen¬ 
tence “ He also wrote on dynamics ” irresistibly 
reminds us of that other casual after-thought “ and 
the stars also ” in Gen. i. 16. Here, as else¬ 
where, the editor’s humour is of the unconscious 
kind; and one instance is so funny that we really 
cannot pass it over. The Religious Tract Society 
(see i. 194) censored a perfectly harmless passage 
in one of Hannah More’s tales which they were 
reprinting. On this De Morgan : “ O fie ! Miss 
Hannah More ! and you a single lady too, and a 
contemporary of the virtuous Bowdler ! ” Edi¬ 
torial comment: a note. on Henrietta Maria 
Bowdler, and not a word about the immortal 
Thomas! Again, by confusing “Tom” Sheridan 
with the elder Thomas S., the editor has found 
one of the most wonderful mare’s-nests on record 
('• 175)- . 

In giving translations of quotations, etc., in the 
text Prof. Smith is sometimes painfully inaccur¬ 
ate, and in other cases he is unsympathetic. As 
an instance of what we mean, take i. 40, where 
we read : “ the answer is— 

“ Rumpat et serpens iter institutum 
—a line of Horace [Carm. iii. 27], which the 
demons interpret as a direction to come athwart 
the proceedings of the Institute bv a sly trick.” 
If we are to have a translation here, the best 
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would be a mock-translation, such as “ And let 
the Old Serpent interrupt the proceedings of the 
Institute,” like De Morgan’s “change dice into 
coin ” for mutat quadrata rotundis, where the 
editor gives no reference to the original context 
(possibly to spare the feelings of-a certain class 
of millionaires). To return to the present case, 
the editor’s rendering is “Let the serpent also 
break from its appointed path,” which is incor¬ 
rect, and neither suits the original context nor 
the one to which De Morgan applies it. (And we 
might have had, instead of this blunder, a briei 
note on the Institut national.) 

The list printed below 1 contains corrections of 
errors we have found, which are serious enough 
to be actually misleading; perhaps the Open Court 
Co. might be willing to have them tested, and 
then pasted as corrigenda in some at least of the 
copies of this edition. 

Prof. Smith has adopted a system of what he 
calls “ slightly . modernised spelling.” If, in his 
notes, he likes to print “equaled” (why not 
“equald,” like “herald” and “ribald,” while we 
are about it?) he has a perfect right to do so; but 
we respectfully protest against his taking this 
liberty with the text. And is dilletante a mis¬ 
print, or an example of modernised spelling ? 

To us, the one great failing of Prof. Smith, as an 
editor, is that he has treated the “ Budget ” (natur¬ 
ally enough, from his point of view) too much 
as a chapter in the history of mathematics, or 
rather of pseudo-mathematics. Really, it is a 
study of a class of cranks (who are always with 
us), and, as such, it is a section of the great 
Book of Human Folly and Self-Conceit. Inci¬ 
dentally, of course, it gives a portrait of the 
author, who was a very remarkable man. No 
mean mathematician, he was an excellent teacher 
of his subject (we ourselves knew one of his 
pupils); he was an expert in formal logic; an 
antiquarian and humorist like Walter Scott, a 
scholar and a wit like Sydney Smith. (His digres¬ 
sion, ii. 22, suggested by the paradox of the 
moon’s rotation, is so like an essay by Sydney 
Smith that if candidates in an examination on 
English literature were given a selected passage 
from it, and asked to name its author, the intelli¬ 
gent ones would be very likely to ascribe it to 
S. S., that imperishable ornament of the English 
Church). Handicapped by that wretched name 
Augustus, he made it one of the few exceptions 
to a general rule. Like Augustus among the 

1 In i. 4 Kleckermanno should be Keckermanno ; CL means Cla.ro, and 
should have been translated (the reference appears to be to Bartholomew K.): 
next p., veritate should be veritati ; quamvts eo nomine non multum 
gratiae iniverit means “although he (K.) has not found much favour on 
(hat score”; i. 7 “unprovoked” 1 . “unproved”; (i) 13 /. “Merchant 
Taylors’”; 73 (end) l. “the Moors that we see (amon? ourselves)”; 104 
/. prave (the passage is from Phasdrus); 127 “work” l. “word”; T75, 
“Tom Sheridan” means the only son of the playwright (R. B. S.), and there 
are no chronological difficulties about the story, whether it be true or not ; 
194 the reference is to Thomas Bowdler and his famous edition of Shakespeare ; 
204 the book referred to is the “Trigonometry and Double Algebra” ; 241 
Revilo means Oliver Byrne ( 'v . i. 329) ; 299 Slow = Slough, and printing “ Dr. 
Heirschel at Slow ” would have made things clearer; 392 for “ quib ” 
l. “squib.” In ii. 2, /. “I had no need for that hypothesis”—to render 
avais by “ have ” misrepresents Laplace ; 4 (end) “ sorest ” is probably a 
misprint for “ worst ” ; 15 (top) for “ At least ” l. “ At last ” ; 31 ‘ L ’ should 
be ‘L (with ‘ for the spiritus asper) ; the new editor has spoiled the joke, 
such as it is; 73 .Pansecs, 1 . Pensees ; 136 («.) “condemned ” should be 
“thought negligible”; 166 a cru devoirs “ fancied himself obliged,” and 
gratuitement— ‘ gratuitously ’ 225 (end) the second “ goals ” should be 

“ gaols ” ; and “ sums ’ (just above should be “ sum.” 

E 
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Roman Emperors, he was distinguished by his 
all-round ability and common-sense; a lover of 
peace, he conquered whenever he fought, and was 
clement to the vanquished. In his quotations and 
references he is not always exact, but he is emin¬ 
ently trustworthy. If he cites a tag from Horace 
(often, undoubtedly, from memory] it generally 
agrees with some respectable text; if he says 
that such-and-such a book was published at such- 
and-such a place at such-and-such a date, his 
information is pretty sure to be substantially accu¬ 
rate [e.g., take the case, i. 66), because he knew 
the trouble caused by “slipslop” references. 

His weakest point was a passion for acrostics, 
anagrams, et hoc genus onine; he simply cannot 
resist the chance of airing it, as when he says 
about the theory of gravitation that for Newton it 
was not new, but he went on. One of the many 
puzzles of the “ Budget ” appears on the title-page 
in the form :—. 

“UT AGENDO SURGAMUS, ARGUENDO GUSTAMUS.” 

-PTOCHODOKIARCHUS ANAGRAMMATISTES. 

His own explanation of the motto is on i. 138-9. 
One of his friends seems to have shared his ana- 
grammania; but for this, and his reference to 
him as a “powerful mathematician,” we should 
have had little hesitation in ascribing this ana¬ 
gram to De Morgan himself. Even yet we have 
some inclination that way, because “powerful ” is 
ambiguous, even when applied to a mathemati¬ 
cian; and De Morgan was no weakling, either in 
the physical or in the metaphysical sense. Pto- 
chodokiarchus looks like a misprint (or slip of the 
pen) for Ptochodochiarclius, because there is a 
rare Greek word, TrrcoyoSoxetov, which appears to 
mean some sort of charitable institution. Thus 
the term might be applied to the master of a work- 
house, or the Governor of Chelsea Hospital; but 
neither of these officials is likely to be a “power¬ 
ful mathematician ” in the ordinary sense. 

Here the demon of anagram ( = the man of A. 
De Morgan) suggests to us that Augustus De 
Morgan = August Sugar-demon ; but this is mere 
child’s play with sugar-plums, and we prefer A 
snug modest augur, one that (to revive an old 
pun) is never a bore. 

It is a disgrace for any mathematician not to 
know of the existence, and general’ object, of the 
“ Budget,” and in writing this review we have acted 
on that assumption throughout. But to a reader 
in sympathy with the author, this book ought to be 
what Burton’s “Anatomy” was to Samuel John¬ 
son : the one work that would make him get out of 
bed before he intended. To take only a few 
examples: we have references to aviation (ii. 9: 
here Prof. Smith has a touching, appropriate, and 
illuminating comment, “The notes on this page 
were written on the day of the funeral of Wilbur 
Wright, June 1, 1912, the man who realised all 
of these prophecies, and then died a victim of 
municipal crime—of tynhoid fever ”); to wood- 
pulp paper; to plans for a universal language 
(i. 116); to the improbability of Christians sinking 
their differences (ii. 23), which suggests to De 
Morgan “the floor of the bottomless pit”; to the 
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science (as we may fairly call it now) of meteoro- 
logy; to the duties of an editor (of a journal or a 
book, as the case may be). 

A friend of ours has expressed the opinion that 
no account of De Morgan is complete without 
some reference to his controversies with Sir 
William Hamilton (of Edinburgh). This is not the 
occasion for attempting to give a complete ac¬ 
count of De Morgan; suffice it to say that in this 
matter he generously buried the hatchet, and that 
when he twits his opponent with discovering two 
things which are identical, yet one is greater than 
the other, he refers to the famous theory of the 
quantification of the predicate. 

There are one or two cases where the editor 
has given us no information, although a comment 
would have been valuable and easily supplied. 
One of the features of this edition is that it gives 
us two portraits of De Morgan (both, apparently, 
reproduced from photographs). We are not told 
what the originals were, or the age of the sitter 
on each occasion. In the preface to the former 
edition Mrs. De Morgan refers to omissions made 
by herself from the text as it appeared in the 
Athenaeum. Among these is a “rather large” 
one on a quarrel about the telescope at Campden 
Hill, and Mrs. De Morgan looks forward to its 
insertion in a future edition. We have not been 
able to find it in this one; indeed, there is no 
evidence that Prof. Smith has consulted the 
Athenaeum at all. 

One other case will appeal to a}l who, like us, 
regard University College, London, as their real 
alma mater. De Morgan says, “ Some of the 
pupils of University College, in which all sub¬ 
divisions of religion are (1866; were, 1867) on a 
level.” The reader might infer that the original 
charter of U.C. had either been altered or in¬ 
fringed. This is not so; the fact is that an 
eminent Unitarian candidate for a chair was 
rejected, and De Morgan chose to think (rightly 
or wrongly) that this was due to religious preju¬ 
dice, though, of course, no such reason was ever 
admitted by the electors. 

We conclude with a quotation from the “ Budget ” 
which, at any rate, is opportune, and we fear 
has by no means lost its point (i. 289). 

“ So far as Mr. Goulburn was concerned, the 
above was poetic justice. He was the minister 
who, in old time, told a deputation of the Astro¬ 
nomical Society that the Government did not care 
twopence for all the science in the country.” 
Later on, De Morgan says (1866, or so), “Mat¬ 
ters are much changed ”; thanks in great 
measure, we may add, to that German and Eng¬ 
lish patriot, the Prince Consort. But are they 
now (1916)? and if so, how? We have seen it 
stated in print, and not contradicted, that one of 
our Government’s experiments in economy has 
been to shut up the library of the Patent Office— 
the one first-class scientific library in London to 
which everyone has access, though it is hidden 
in a corner, and few there be that find it. 
“ Patriots ” are for tabooing every book in the 
German tongue, though if we could get all their 
latest books and papers on chemistry, and a first- 
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rate chemist to study them, we might spoil the 
Egyptians indeed. England’s contempt for 
science, against which all who know have been 
protesting for a generation, will, if not amended, 
bring her down in sorrow to the ground, whatever 
the issue of the present war, which will be fol¬ 
lowed by one of much greater intensity, for which 
the weapons will be forged, not by hands, or 
machines, but by brains. G. B. M. 


PHARMACOLOGY. 

A Manual of Pharmacology. By Prof. W. E. 

Dixon. Fourth edition. Completely revised. 

Pp. xii + 467. (London: Edward Arnold, 1915.) 

Price 155. net. 

ROF DIXON’S well-known and popular 
manual needs no recommendation at this 
stage of its career. It shows on every page the 
methods of an experienced and enthusiastic 
teacher and skilled demonstrator, and it has 
played no small part in the change, which is trans¬ 
forming the teaching of pharmacology in this 
country, from a rather profitless recital of materia 
medica, doses, preparations, and conventionally 
defined actions, into the reasoned presentation of 
a progressive, experimental science. The new 
edition retains the good qualities of its prede¬ 
cessors, and gains by additions to the admirable 
series of charts and mechanical records which 
illustrate the argument. 

It must be confessed, however, that in some 
directions the new edition scarcely seems to 
justify its prefatory claim to have been so largely 
rewritten “that it almost constitutes a new 
volume.” The last sentence of the preface, in¬ 
deed, suggests that Prof. Dixon’s intended re¬ 
vision may have suffered some forced interruption 
-—as well might happen at a time when all 
scientific enterprise is liable to curtailment by 
more urgent national duties. The introduction of 
certain new sections has not improved the scheme 
of classification—always a difficulty to the writer 
of a pharmacological text-book. For example, 
a short section on “ Drugs increasing the excre¬ 
tion of uric acid,” now finds itself stranded, as it 
were by accident, in the midst of a chapter deal¬ 
ing with action on nerve-endings. This and 
similar anomalies convey the suggestion of a 
somewhat hurried shuffling of the sections. 

But the arrangement of the material is a minor 
matter, and we attach more importance, as 
evidence that the writer’s intentions have not 
been fully carried out, to the apparent absence of 
any addition to, or revision of, the sections deal¬ 
ing with some of the remedial agents, in regard 
to which knowledge has most conspicuously ad¬ 
vanced since the previous edition was published. 
The use of salvarsan, for example, had scarcely 
passed beyond the experimental stage in 1912; 
and the statement that “ arsenobenzol is certainly 
not free from danger, and a considerable number 
of deaths have followed its injection,” was then a 
justifiable caution. But this same statement does 
not adequately summarise the experience avail¬ 
able in 1915. The discovery of the significance 
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of emetine, in the treatment of amoebic dysentery 
by ipecacuanha, was probably too late for in¬ 
clusion in the 1912-issue; but it might reason¬ 
ably be expected, under normal conditions, that 
an extensively rewritten edition, appearing in 
1915, would make some reference to this very 
important advance. Yet the statement of the 
third edition, that ipecacuanha “has also a great 
reputation in the treatment of tropical dysentery, 
but its mode of action is unknown,” appears in 
the fourth edition, without modification or addi¬ 
tion; and we scarcely suppose that the author in¬ 
tended to leave it so. 

In the section on serum therapy, again, we 
had expected to find some reference to antimen- 
ingococcus serum, and to the immune serum 
against the dysentery bacilli. Both can now show 
practical results second only to those of the anti¬ 
toxic sera, and, if want of space were the trouble, 
we would willingly have forgone in their favour 
the section on the doubtful antistreptococcic 
serum, or even what seems to us a not very 
illuminating attempt to explain antitoxin-forma¬ 
tion by an analogy drawn from ferment action. 

We take comfort from the conviction that a fifth 
edition will soon be on the way, and we may be 
allowed to hope that a calmer state of the general 
atmosphere will give the author unhampered 
opportunity for dealing with those sections of his 
volume, which he has apparently been obliged to 
pass over in the edition under review. Mean¬ 
while we wish the text-book a continuance of its 
well-deserved popularity, with student and teacher 
alike. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Wheat Industry for Use in Schools. By 
N. A. Bengtson and D. Griffith. Pp. xiii-t- 
341 . (New York: The Macmillan Co. ; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1915.) 
Price 3 s. net. 

This book is the first of a new series called the 
Industrial Series, which is designed to make use 
of industrial studies in education. The justifica¬ 
tion urged for such a course is that these subjects 
afford useful information, come into line with 
vocational training, and stimulate interest and 
clear thinking. 

Beginning with an account of the wheat plant 
and the types in common cultivation, the authors 
pass on to the methods by which man has suc¬ 
ceeded in growing wheat in enormous areas all 
over the globe. Old and new ways are both 
described, and the development from the early 
primitive forms to the present elaborate machinery 
is carefully traced out. After harvesting and 
threshing come transportation and storage, and 
the reader is taken behind the scenes and shown 
the workings both of small and large elevators in 
their various ramifications; as, for example, how 
country roads, wheat crops, and farm and elevator 
storage are all intimately linked with business 
operations and social questions generally. Next 
comes an interesting chapter on the factors in 
wheat production and the interaction of climate, 
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